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Children the Connecticut School for the Blind examine live rabbit with Mrs. 
Jane Cheney, Director the Children’s Museum Hartford, Connecticut. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC student sociology 
needs make apology for inter- 
est the problems the sensorially 
handicapped the ground that in- 
volves concern with the applied and 
professional aspects his subject 
relation two numerically insignifi- 
cant minority groups, and can hence 
slight importance the advance- 
ment pure science. For the sensorially 
handicapped are theoretical interest 
the sociologist far out proportion 
their numbers the total popula- 
tion. the existence the blind and 
the deaf, nature has provided with 
test materials for current sociological 
theories the dynamics personality 
and culture. personality the cumu- 
lative result the integration within 
the organism cultural patterns 
beliefs, attitudes and overt behavior 
acquired through contact and com- 
munication the dynamic processes 
social interaction, then the congenital 
deprivation either the two senses 
upon which communication and social 
participation are primarily dependent, 
must profound significance for the 
problems confronting the individual 
the processes personality integration. 

Deprivation hearing constitutes 
serious barrier the acquisition lan- 
guage through which the human being 
learns make those finer differentia- 
tions within experience which give rich- 
ness the inner life, and through 
which orients himself towards the 
world abstract meanings. The child 
deprived hearing lacks the greatest 
stimulus mental growth, oral speech, 
and enters school child two with 
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respect spoken language. However 
proficiently may acquire the arts 
lip reading and enunciation labori- 
ous training through sight and touch 
alone, lack hearing constitutes life- 
long handicap ready communication. 
The deprivation sight likewise con- 
stitutes barrier the congenitally 
handicapped individual acquiring 
realistic orientation toward the ma- 
terial world physical objects and 
concrete social activity. 

then, one’s personality largely 
product social experience, and was 
not, the ancients thought and the 
sociologically unsophisticated still be- 
lieve, hatched the same egg with 
him, sound sociological theory should 
enable predict differential devia- 
tions personality formation per- 
sons differentially deprived social 
experience the blind and the deaf. 
should also enable prescribe 
the scientific techniques means 
which these deprivations can com- 
pensated for, and more normal course 
personality development assured. 
can, fact, both, degree limited 
only the immaturity scientific de- 
velopment these fields. 


Special Sociology the Blind 


often asserted the students 
blindness and the blind themselves 
that “the blind function just all, 
with the exception that they with- 
out sight,” and that hence such 
special sociology the blind here 
asserted exists. But “functioning with- 
out sight” makes tremendous differ- 
ence the kind problems indi- 
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vidual must solve and the frustrations 
must face, problems and frustrations 
that are often less deeply rooted the 
handicap blindness than the atti- 
tudes the seeing world towards it. 
And these are not without effect upon 
the integration the personality and 
upon his social role. special sociology 
the blind exists, therefore, pre- 
cisely the same sense exists for any 
other group faced similar life prob- 
lems and cultural definitions their 
situation, such the casual worker, 
the gambler, the lawyer, the minister, 
the banker. 

not our purpose enter further 
into these questions here. Our interest 
centers rather upon the value social 
theory basis for social service pro- 
graming, and the value the results 
programing further check upon 
theory. Our experience with program- 
ing for the blind North Carolina 
provides demonstration both. 


Three Major Principles Guide 
the North Carolina Plan 


Over two decades ago began seri- 
ously consider the problem blind- 
ness its full socio-cultural context 
with view determining some guid- 
ing principles constructing the sound- 
est and most comprehensive state-wide 
program services the blind which 
practically attainable. Three such 
principles finally emerged from our de- 
liberations, which have guided the de- 
velopment the program since its 
authorization the legislature 1935: 

(1) The subordination public as- 
sistance preventive, restorative and 
rehabilitative services. 

(2) The use blind staff members 
all positions where they can justify 
their employment their contribu- 
tion the efficiency the program 
judged the same criteria applicable 
seeing workers, and none where 
they cannot. 
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(3) integrated program serv- 
ices, administered single state-wide 
agency, charged with responsibility for 
complete social service coverage all 
problems relating blindness and the 
conservation vision. 

One more these principles have 
been recognized programing for the 
blind other states, but its balanced 
emphasis upon all them, its con- 
sistent efforts implement them 
practice throughout its history, and 
its recognition unified theory 
personality, society and culture which 
underlies them, the North Carolina 
Program unique. 

First, the subordination public as- 
sistance preventive, restorative and 
rehabilitative services. the 10,000 
cases blindness the state, least 
5,000 are needlessly The conserva- 
tion vision therefore primary 
objective. This requires the education 
the public regarding the importance 
vision the individual and the 
community basis for mass co-opera- 
tion sight conservation and sup- 
port for the enactment and enforce- 
ment the necessary legislative meas- 
ures. also requires state-wide pro- 
gram the local level stimulate 
and co-ordinate the activities local 
departments health, education, and 
public welfare, medical societies and 
private social service agencies, indus- 
trial plants, safety and illuminating en- 
gineers, and numerous others strate- 
gic positions contribute the con- 
servation vision. 

Only the local community becomes 
thus conscious the problem and its 
resources organized deal with ef- 
fectively can hope anything 
about the 420 persons our country 
who are becoming blind each week, 
least half them needlessly so; the 
45,000 partially sighted children who 
are not receiving proper education 
sightsaving classes; the 300,000 indus- 
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trial eye injuries each year, most 
them preventable; the 800,000 persons 
losing their sight from glaucoma, most 
them unaware the fact; the 
700,000 school children needing eye 
care, many them suffering educa- 
tional retardation, personality prob- 
lems and permanent impairment 
vision result. 

The fact that from one-half three- 
fourths blindness preventable must 
not permitted give rise the 
falsely optimistic conclusion, often 
has, that therefore may ultimately 
hope reduce the magnitude the 
problem corresponding percentages. 
For while have made great progress 
reducing the incidence blindness 
the prevention accidents, the con- 
trol communicable diseases, better il- 
lumination, earlier diagnosis and treat- 
ment visual defects, improvements 
medical and surgical techniques, and 
on, other occasions blindness with 
unknown etiology for which speci- 
fic treatment not now available are 
increasing. the field congenital 
blindness, for example, although oph- 
thalmia neonatorum has 
cally wiped out, the increased survival 
premature babies has greatly in- 
creased retrolental fibroplasia, 
quently associated with prematurity, 
until about per cent congenital 
blindness now attributable this 
cause. The increased life 
greatly increased blindness due de- 
generative changes. Some the eye 
problems attendant upon aging, like 
cataract, when uncomplicated other 
conditions, can successfuly treated 
surgery considerable propor- 
tion cases, and glaucoma, detected 
time, can arrested kept under 
continuous medical treatment and su- 
pervision, but, apart from new and 
startling discoveries medicine which 
will disclose the origin and stop the on- 
slaught the causes blindness as- 
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sociated with prematurity and aging, 
the improvement our preventive ef- 
forts can the future little more 
than balance the rising incidence 
blindness unknown and uncontrolla- 
ble etiology. 


Continuing Eye Clinics 


But since actual demonstration the 
most effective means education, such 
educational program can best 
conducted series projects cen- 
tering about system continuing 
eye clinics the larger population cen- 
ters, which North Carolina now has 
18, and mobile clinics for statewide 
coverage, which North Carolina 
conducted 358 her counties not 
covered continuing clinics during 
the 1949-51 biennium. 

Each county thoroughly prepared 
advance for the coming the mo- 
bile clinic intensive educational 
campaign and local survey eye 
conditions. Notices are sent out with 
utility bills, and 
churches and other groups, with return 
post cards attached requesting the re- 
cipient report cases which his 
judgment require eye care. These re- 
turns are carefully checked, and addi- 
tional screening tests made 
schools locate probable cases before 
the clinic set up. result, during 
the 1949-51 biennium, 33,979 eye ex- 
aminations were made, which 16,544, 
nearly half, were children 
school age; the total, 16,577 were 
fitted with glasses; 2,782 were given 
medical treatment; and 2,129 surgical 
operations were performed. These treat- 
ments were successful the restora- 
tion vision that total 138 per- 
sons were removed from the public as- 
sistance rolls, saving the tax- 
payers $55,237.08. 

All able-bodied persons whose vision 
cannot improved sufficiently en- 
able them follow occupations requir- 
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ing sight, are referred for rehabilita- 
tion. the 2,767 blind persons re- 
habilitated public agencies the 
United States during the 1948-50 bien- 
nium, 521 per cent, were rehabili- 
tated North Carolina. these, 125 
were taken off the relief rolls, sav- 
ing the state $46,070.64 per an- 
num. After average rehabilitation 
cost less than $300 per case, the 
average earnings these 521 persons 
were $1,177.52 per year, total 
$613,904.50. 


Rehabilitation 


Center for the 
adult blind has been maintained since 
1945. new plant for the Center 
now under construction Camp But- 
ner cost $415,000.00 for build- 
ing and equipment. The first objective 
provide the newly blinded persons 
with such medical psychological 
screening services may required 
determine the individual’s capacity 
respond adequately the program 
the Rehabilitation Center. The serv- 
ices the rehabilitation staff are di- 
rected towards adjustment 
ness, including travel techniques, and 
basic courses the demands daily 
living, such personal hygiene, groom- 
ing, table skills and etiquette for the 
blind; second, proficiency the read- 
ing and writing braille, typing and 
transcribing, plus elementary academic 
instruction for those whose previous 
educational preparation has been de- 
ficient; third, intensive supervised 
recreational program designed lead 
the retreating blind person into social 
interplay, with view developing ef- 
ficiency group adjustment; and 
fourth, vocational guidance, training 
and placement such occupations 
have proven practicable for the blind 
intensive, short term courses. 

The preferred objective rehabili- 
tation avoid segregation the 
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blind training them for vocations 
which they will work employees 
alongside the seeing, for the profes- 
sions and for small individually man- 
aged businesses which their major 
relationships will with the seeing 
clients and customers. such occupa- 
tions dictaphone transcribing, radio 
and phonograph assembling, the use 
certain types precision instruments 
and other lines which touch and 
manual dexterity are primary requi- 
sites, their production record exceeds 
the seeing both quantity and quality. 
many other non-assembly line proc- 
esses piecework basis, they can 
maintain standards quality with suf- 
ficiently high quantity output pro- 
vide satisfactory standard living. 
But case should they rehabil- 
itated for private industry occupa- 
tions which their output does not 
justify their employment economically, 
but must looked upon their em- 
ployer any respect form 
charity. 

Small vending stands have proven 
especially attractive providing inde- 
pendent employment. the approxi- 
mately 1,730 such stands the United 
States 1951, North Carolina has 78, 
4.5 per cent, over two-thirds more 
than her ratio the total population. 
ment $108,162.28 for capital outlay 
and $28,182.30 current inventories, 
with annual gross sales $782,085.01, 
providing employment for blind 
persons total annual wage $122, 
204.08; average yearly income 
$1,498.12. 

Those who cannot compete with the 
seeing private employment, and lack 
the abilities necessary for the manage- 
ment small business enterprises, are 
provided for five sheltered work- 
shops with total gross sales for the fiscal 
year 1951 $1,051,739.32, employing 
blind persons, and paying total 
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$96,715.80 annual wages, 
289.54 per capita. 


Home Services 


Others not suitable for shop employ- 
ment are trained for home industries 
the Home Services Program. pres- 
ent, persons are actively engaged 
this program, with total annual earn- 
ings approximately $18,000.00. 

The Home Services Program also in- 
cludes full range casework services, 
including instructing the family 
techniques avoiding over-protection 
and dependence and helping the blind 
person adjust realistically blind- 
ness physically, psychologically and so- 
cially; assisting the blind person re- 
suming his normal responsibilities 
the home through instruction house- 
hold tasks, child care, and on; train- 
ing rote and logical memory, and 
the maximum utilization the re- 
maining senses, and 
without sight the ordinary activities 
living; education typing, signature 
writing, and the writing and reading 
braille; the distribution 
books and braille literature; the pro- 
vision recreational outlets, especially 
those which can shared with the 
seeing; and medical care, including 
planning for treatment, follow-up work 
and transportation connection with 
eye clinics and other medical and 
health agencies. 


Care Preschool 


numerically minor, but function- 
ally most important part the case- 
work program, the education 
mothers blind preschool children 
methods training the blind child 
self-reliant and secure personality. 
the past, children have often come 
the school for the blind from one 
three years retarded, unable care for 
themselves such elementary ways 
washing, dressing, eating, 
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needs, and wholly unable associate 
with other children their own age 
without adult supervision. Conse- 
quently, the first year two the 
school, highly valuable the child 
and expensive the state, must 
spent basic overt habit and group 
adjustment training, which often leaves 
unresolved underlying emotional atti- 
tudes inferiority, insecurity and aso- 
ciality serve lifelong handicaps 
social participation. Recently 
vidual instruction the home has 
been reinforced through 
esses bringing the mothers blind 
preschool children Raleigh every 
summer for one week intensive train- 
ing their common problems through 
modern workshop techniques. 

second guiding principle pro- 
graming for the blind North Caro- 
lina the employment blind work- 
ers all phases the program where 
they can justify their employment 
the basis efficiency. present, 
out staff 38.2 per cent, are 
blind. All the dictaphone operators 
(2), caseworkers for the blind and 
rehabilitation specialists (5), and psy- 
chologist, are visually handicapped 
persons. This expensive, for blind 
social workers must 
guides enable them contact their 
clients. But its the ef- 
fectiveness the program great 
that more than justifies the addi- 
tional cost. First, its impact the 
morale the newly blinded person 
enormous. There more effective 
method meeting the hopelessness 
and rebellion, still worse, the resig- 
nation, which often accompany the 
condition, especially its onset has 
been sudden, than the example 
competent counselor who has himself 
successfully solved the problem ad- 
justment blindness. Second, there 
better way which social agency 
can convince prospective employers 
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that the hiring its trainees eco- 
nomically justifiable than demon- 
strating their efficiency its own 
program. 

But the adequate implementation 
the two guiding principles already 
mentioned determining our pro- 
graming for the blind North Caro- 
lina requires third, the development 
integrated program administered 
single multiple-service agency ren- 
dering complete, state-wide social 
service coverage all problems relat- 
ing blindness and the conservation 
vision. states, however, such 
integration exists. Such services exist 
this field are dispersed through 
number public single-purpose agen- 
cies, left entirely private and local 
initiative. Public assistance the blind 
generally provided Departments 
Welfare, medical and surgical serv- 
ices Departments Health, eye care 
school children Departments 
Education, occupational training 
Offices Vocational Rehabilitation, 
placement Employment Commis- 
sions, and recreation local Recre- 
ation Departments. 
shops, vending stand promotion, home 
industries, home teaching and other 
social services are administered vari- 
ous agencies, both public and private. 
State-wide programs designed in- 
form the public through educational 
means about the conservation vision, 
the problems blindness 
needs blind people, and create 
public opinion support the nec- 
essary protective and enabling legisla- 
tion, are left private organizations 
are entirely neglected. 

However effective single projects 
such dispersed program may be, the 
whole lacks systematic planning for its 
development, and co-ordination the 
administration its services. Such dis- 
persion services for the blind 
great administrative convenience 
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the Federal level, enables the Fed- 
eral authorities deal with single 
agency all matters relating public 
assistance, with another vocational 
rehabilitation, still another medical 
care, and on. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration hence opposed all in- 
tegrated types program for the blind 
and favor the dispersed types. But 
all the professional organizations 
workers for the blind place the welfare 
the client and the education the 
public above the administrative con- 
venience Washington. They have 
therefore successfully opposed the So- 
cial Security Administration its poli- 
cies promoting the dispersed type 
state program, and have started 
counter-movement support legis- 
lation consolidate the Federal 
level all services the blind single 
Federal administrative unit, and thus 
bring end all further attempts 
from Washington destroy the inte- 
grated type state program adminis- 
tered multiple-purpose agency. 


Advantages the North Carolina 
Program 


What are the demonstrated advan- 
tages the integrated type program 
North Carolina which provide the 
factual basis for this advocacy its 
adoption the national level? 

First, conserves the morale the 
client and encourages rehabilitation. 
Immediately request for public as- 
sistance other services con- 
tacted worker who has himself 
been rehabilitated. The sighted worker 
public welfare department may 
find difficult convince the client, 
sometimes even himself, the prac- 
ticability rehabilitation. Here 
blind worker has overwhelming ad- 
vantage. Furthermore, when the client 
first contacted one agency admin- 
istering assistance, and must later 
contacted another providing reha- 
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bilitation, the latter’s chances suc- 
cess are greatly diminished. But when 
the client contacted the worker 
integrated program providing both 
assistance and rehabilitation, assistance 
can presented the client from the 
unified casework program whose ulti- 
mate goal rehabilitation. 

Second, this integrated type pro- 
gram prevents the inconvenience and 
confusion often experienced the 
client referring him from agency 
agency for the different types serv- 
ices related his handicap. 

Third, provides continuity serv- 
ices for the congenitally blind covering 
the entire life span, and avoids the nec- 
essity referring client from agency 
agency for the new services requires 
passes from infancy through 
childhood, adolescence and maturity 
into old age. 

Fourth, the integrated type pro- 
gram has great advantages for mass 
education and the creation public 
opinion. provides logically consist- 
ent program attack upon all phases 
the problem which the man the 
street can easily understand. not 
confused which agency does 
what, and why. easily passes from 
initial interest blind man 
whom concretely knows com- 
prehension the widely ramifying as- 
pects the problem vision and its 
conservation which can only ab- 
stractly conceive. 

Fifth, this cre- 
ates confidence the potential ‘abili- 
ers, and enlists enthusiastic citizen sup- 
port both volunteer services and 
financial contributions the private 
local social agencies organized sup- 
plement the state-wide public services. 
state-wide system local private as- 
sociations for the blind, Lions and 
other civic clubs, women’s clubs, par- 


ent teacher associations, and other 
local sponsoring groups have given the 
program broad basis public opin- 
ion, and elicited hundreds volun- 
teers and hundreds thousands dol- 
lars financial contributions, espe- 
cially support recreational serv- 
ices, employment placement, workshop 
management and business promotion, 
guide and shopping services, and other 
neighborly assistance. 

Sixth, this grass roots support 
public opinion protects the program 
against the constant assault private 
interest groups. Manufacturers and 
merchants with whom the workshops 
and business enterprises fostered the 
Commission compete, optometrists 
Commission can give but limited recog- 
nition, and others, are constantly intro- 
ducing legislation designed ham- 
string the program, and filing com- 
plaints against before the Governor 
and Council State between legisla- 
tive sessions. When work for the blind 
dispersed through several state agen- 
cies, constitutes very minor part 
the program any one them, and 
social work executives are unwilling 
face hostile and powerful economic 
and political blocs the legislature, 
and thus run the risk antagoniz- 
ing them and consolidating their full 
lobbying power against the agency’s 
whole legislative program. The easiest 
and safest political way out, and the 
one most often taken, compromise 
the minor order promote the 
interests the total welfare pro- 
gram. the case the blind, 
means practice the gradual whit- 
tling away the rehabilitative and 
preventive services opposed eco- 
nomic groups, and the lowering the 
medical standards objected op- 
tometrists and health cultists, and sub- 
stituting for them merely palliative 
and public assistance measures which 
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conflict with the economic interests 
one. But integrated, multiple- 
service agency covering the whole field 
visual problems has vital stake 
every aspect the work, alert 
every legislative move against the pro- 
gram, and has everything gain and 
nothing lose holding the line 
every point. When, happens several 
times each legislative session, some 
measure introduced will 
weaken the program, the agency can 
contact its sponsoring citizen groups 
every county, that when the legisla- 
tors home for the weekend, they are 
called upon local constituents who 
can discuss the problem with the in- 
tensity conviction that based 
first hand, factual knowledge. And 
such discussion deadly DDT 
selfish lobbying interests. such cir- 
cumstances, political compromise 
neither needed nor tolerated. 

true that Chevigny and Braver- 
man their recent book, the Adjust- 
ment the Blind, have denounced 
this integrated type program 
based sentimental grounds. They 
dogmatically assert, spe- 
cial reason other than purely emo- 
tional one why work for the aged blind 
cannot considered phase the 
care the aged generally,” why re- 
habilitation the able-bodied blind 
cannot done general rehabilita- 
tion agencies. But the data they cite 
from the North Carolina State Com- 
mission for the Blind flatly contradict 
them. They recognize the unique 
achievements this Commission, espe- 


adults than any other state, regardless 
population. But they fail note 
that the Commission entered this field 
1935 because the almost total neg- 
lect the blind the generalized 
gram, and that refuses follow 
these authors’ dicta disband, and 
distribute its services over the several 
generalized state programs, not for 
“purely emotional” reasons, 
cause clear evidence that the state 
can continue hold its pre-eminence 
this field only the continuance 
the type program through which 


was won. 
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Museum Program the 
School for the Blind 


Blind has been able initiate pro- 
gram museum participation which 
feel unique schools for the 
blind. only with the excellent co- 
operation and understanding the 
staff the Children’s Museum 
Hartford that this program has been 
made possible. 

The Children’s Museum Hartford 
was founded June, 1927, in- 
terested group Hartford citizens for 
the purpose making available the 
boys and girls the Greater Hartford 
area, collections natural history 
materials exhibit form but displayed 
child’s level, intellectually and 
physically. December 1927, the Mu- 
seum moved from its first home the 
Pond House Elizabeth Park which 
was not suitable location, type 
facilities, size, into large private 
home which now occupies 609 
Farmington Avenue. This was made 
possible through the generosity Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Seaverns, who 
not only presented the museum with 
its new home, but also built at- 
tached auditorium for the use mo- 
tion picture projection and other vis- 
ual materials. 

From the beginning, the children 
swarmed the Museum and its attend- 
ance has now reached the 140,000 
mark. Recently, $25,000 addition 
the Museum has been completed. 
hibition hall, classroom, nursery and 
for film projection and crafts. 
called the Mary Bushnell Hillyer Sea- 
verns Wing memory its bene- 
factor, Mrs. Seaverns. 
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The Children’s Museum Hartford 
materials and culture objects man 
around the world today and the 
past. The cases are the proper height 
for young people. Labels are easy 
read and specimens are placed with 
their interest and beauty mind 
well their scientific value. Collec- 
tions birds, minerals, shells, fossils 
and animals vie for attention with ob- 
jects American Indian, Oriental cul- 
tures, Ancient Egypt, modern South 
America, the South Pacific and the 
Mediterranean. Many happy hours are 
spent children and adults visiting 
the exhibits and examining the dis- 
plays, which are changed frequently. 

The museum staff feel that one 
their most important activities teach- 
ing. Teachers bring school classes 
school time see exhibits, hear lec- 
tures and handle secondary mate- 
rials. The Connecticut School for the 
Blind has taken advantage this op- 
portunity and now have regular 
schedule whereby group from our 
school goes over the Museum each 
Monday morning. The teacher whose 
group scheduled calls Miss Downey, 
the Museum instructor charge 
our groups, week advance, dis- 
cuss the program for her group. She 
tells Miss Downey what unit her chil- 
dren have been working what 
subject she would like have devel- 
oped further and they work out pro- 
gram together which will tie with 
the classroom work. This usually con- 
sists lecture sound film, both, 
followed opportunity handle 
exhibit materials related the subject. 
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There are very few cases the Chil- 
dren’s Museum Hartford which are 
permanent exhibits, which means that 
the Museum staff can open most 


them and take out specimens. They 


have been very willing this, pro- 
viding course, great care taken 
the handling these materials, 
many them are very valuable. This 
tactual experience has tremendous 
value for blind child verbal de- 
scriptions can incomplete mis- 
leading. rather startling illustration 
came our attention few years ago. 
One the blind girls expressed amaze- 
ment being shown Indian head- 
dress. She had been under the false im- 
pression, for several years, that In- 
dian’s headpiece was part his 
physical being. course, not 
necessary take children Museum 
see Indian headpiece, imita- 


tions are easily obtainable, but this 
illustration shows how easy for 
verbal description incomplete 
misleading blind child. This one 
reason why feel that these tactual 
experiences are vital blind child. 
The children are cautioned handle 
the specimens very carefully, but some, 
though their fingers are sensitive, use 
outstretched finger approach 
which may disarrange bird’s feathers 
break off piece some other type 
specimen. For this reason, the mu- 
seum keeps box special specimens 
which may very poor condition 
visually but which, the case birds, 
will give the children the feeling 
feather texture and beak and foot form, 
well body shape, size, tail, 
With these specimens, the children can 
work more freely, and the birds are 
mounted flight position, they can 


Miss Edith Downey, Children’s Museum instructor, shows two children small bear, 
while the others examine exhibit all types cactus plants. 
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hold the breastbone and move 
through the air with one hand while 
feeling with the other. 

The Museum has another service 
which make use and find very 
rewarding. has loan exhibits consist- 
ing over hundred loan boxes 
Museum objects about sixty differ- 
ent subjects which are available 
free loan basis. The children love 
use these exhibits their classroom 
work and they also provide excellent 
stimulation for the introduction 
new subject. 

also take advantage the after 
school activities the Museum when- 
ever possible. The maintains 
elaborate program hobby, craft 
and natural history clubs, and when- 
ever have students with special in- 
terest any these clubs, urge 
them join, and provide transporta- 
tion their weekly meetings. 

The most popular room the Mu- 
seum that which houses the live ani- 
mals and birds. Snakes and reptiles, 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind has inaugurated fellowship 
program support and encourage re- 
search work with the blind. num- 
ber $1500 awards are made 
annually, and are intended primarily 
for graduate students who are working 
toward advanced degrees colleges 
and The recipients them- 
selves may either blind sighted. 
Five these fellowships will 
awarded the first year. 

The fellowships will support research 
such areas the adjustment, coun- 
seling and training blind persons 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS INAUGURATED 


hamsters, white rats, tropical fish, rab- 
bits, flying squirrels, monkey—all 
these and many more the Museum has 
been able show the children. Some 
these they have been able handle 
quite freely the Museum staff was 
successful taming them sufficiently 
for safe handling. 

Mrs. Jane Cheney, the Director 
the Children’s Museum Hartford, 
has said, “Personally, can think 
more emotionally rewarding experience 
for instructor than work with 
these handicapped children.” feel 
that there more rewarding ex- 
perience for our children than 
able take such active part this 
Museum program, and were not for 
the cooperation Mrs. Cheney, and 
for the understanding and intense ef- 
forts Miss Edith Downey, who 
charge the work with the children 
from our school, and for the efforts 
the others the staff who sometimes 


help, this successful program would not 
exist. 


and the attitudes sighted people to- 
ward the blind. The investigations may 
deal with any age group, from infants 
through those advanced years. 

The goals the fellowship program 
are follows: encourage promising 
research workers investigate prob- 
lems and issues concerning the blind, 
contribute the professional growth 
such individuals, foster the devel- 
opment objective approach the 
problems the blind and help re- 
place popular opinions about blindness 
with conclusions based objective 
exploration and experimentation. 


> 
by : 


Consolidation Services 


for Far East Blind 


its meeting April 1952 the 
Board Directors the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind, Inc., 
ratified agreement drawn 
tween that Foundation and the Associ- 
ation for the Chinese Blind, Inc., which 
great significance the develop- 
ment services the blind the 
Far East. Under the terms the agree- 
ment the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind immediately assumed 
responsibility for the operation the 
program service the blind people 
the Orient formerly administered 
the Association for the Chinese Blind. 
This agreement was reached the re- 
sult several weeks’ negotiations be- 
tween the two organizations following 
the unfortunate death December 
1951, Mr. Edgar Rue, who had 
served the Association’s Secretary 
since its establishment 1938. Such 
voluntary action consolidate the ac- 
tivities two functioning and solvent 
agencies, designed eliminate dupli- 
cation and reduce administrative costs, 
unique the history service 
the blind overseas and serves ex- 
ample that might perhaps followed 
with advantage some agencies 
the domestic field. 

Since the mainland China has 
fallen under the control the Com- 
munist Government which longer 
allows American philanthropic organ- 
izations send relief shipments, the 
Association for the Chinese Blind has 
devoted its attention almost exclusively 
the provision technical and finan- 
aid the blind South Korea 
and Formosa and the establishment 
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and operation sight-saving services 
those countries. 

Among projects which will hence- 
forth maintained the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind the 
establishment the Lighthouse for 
the Blind Pusan, Korea, replace 
the Lighthouse Seoul which was 
completely destroyed 1950. Prior 
the war this institution provided voca- 
tional instruction range subjects 
including massage and physical therapy 
more than forty blind people. Now 
farm has been purchased the out- 
skirts Pusan and new buildings are 
being erected provide permanent 
location for the project which will serve 
blind soldiers the South Korean army 
well civilians. large number 
blind children are accommodated 
tents the city Pusan where they 
receive instruction under conditions 
severe hardship. Strenuous efforts are 
being made improve this situation 
and provide them with the educa- 
tional equipment and materials that 
are unobtainable from local resources. 

The high incidence blindness 
the Chinese Nationalist stronghold 
Formosa constitutes considerable and 
growing problem. means ob- 
taining reliable information concern- 
ing the over-all problem and ensuring 
that maximum benefit will derived 
from the aid extended the 
American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, strong committee composed 
Americans and local citizens has been 
established This commit- 
tee plans engage paid secretary 
with wide experience the adminis- 
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tration services the blind and will 
supply regular progress reports and 
recommendations the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind. its 
first meeting held December 20, 
1951, Mr. Wu, the Governor 
Formosa, was appointed chairman 
this committee. Reports were submitted 
concerning the operation the schools 
for blind children Taipeh and 
Tainan, for which special appropria- 
tion funds was made the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Overseas Blind 
its meeting April Monthly grants 
will commence immediately allow 
for the operation four clinics which 
will provide free treatment for eye 
diseases the principal towns For- 
mosa, three mountain eye clinics serv- 
ing 50,000 Formosa’s aboriginal pop- 
ulation and one mobile clinic whith 
being used carry ophthalmic serv- 
ices those remote villages who 
need such care. second mobile clinic 
has been ordered and will shortly 
into service with staff trained per- 
sonnel and full supply instruments 
and drugs. 

The only spot the Chinese main- 
land which service can still ex- 
tended Hong Kong. Support being 
given the Ebenezer Home for Blind 
Girls and eighty blind Nationalist 
soldiers Mills Camp. 
Prompt action being taken provide 
the equipment and funds without 
which the education blind children 
and the rehabilitation and training 
veterans would have suspended. 

order ensure continuity 
thought and action the Far East 
theater operations the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind has ad- 
mitted Board membership Dr. John 
Macnie, Dr. Hsia, Dr. George 
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Fitch, Vice Admiral Freeman 
and Mr. Joseph Clunk, all whom 
have long been connected with the 
Association for the Chinese Blind. Dr. 
Macnie, the Association’s President, 
will serve the Foundation’s Execu- 
tive Committee. addition Far East 
Advisory Committee has been created 
consisting Dr. Edward Hume, Mr. 
William Hunt, Dr. Robert 
Goheen, Mr. Orrin Judd, Miss Mar- 
garet Billingsley and Mr. Miles 
Demond, all former members the 
Association’s Board Directors. 

Recognition Mr. Edgar Rue’s 
outstanding service past years the 
blind people China and the Far East 
generally has been given the crea- 
tion the Edgar Rue Fund com- 
posed the assets transferred the 
Association the American Founda- 
tion for Overseas Blind. The principal 
and income this Fund will, the 
discretion the Foundation’s Board, 
used for the support those proj- 
ects formerly administered the As- 
sociation and other activities for the 
blind the Far East established 
approved missionary boards. 

The physical merger the two or- 
ganizations was completed March 
with the transfer the Founda- 
tion’s offices West 17th Street, 
New York 11, New York, the As- 
sociation’s employees, office equipment 
and records. All contributors have been 
advised the change administration 
and hoped that their support will 
maintained order that the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Overseas Blind 
may extend the blind people the 
Far East the professional, technical and 
financial assistance that required 
allow them enjoy full status the 
community, 
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The World Braille Council 


REPORT THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Board UNESCO 
its 28th session October 1951 au- 
thorized the Director-General estab- 
lish provisionally World Braille 
Council attached UNESCO the 
form Advisory Committee. The 
Director-General was also authorized 
summon committee experts ad- 
vise him the composition and the 
role the proposed Council. 

The Consultative Committee for the 
creation World Braille Council 
met Paris December 10-12, 1951. 
was composed the following mem- 
bers: 


President: Professor Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Head the Department 
Comparative Philology, University 
Calcutta, India. 


Vice-President: Mr. Pierre Henri, Pro- 
fesseur National des 
Jeunes Aveugles, Paris, France. 


Members: 
Bey Mitat Enc, Professor, Teacher 
Training Institute, Ankara, Turkey. 


Sr. Ezquerra, Jefe Organiza: 
cion Nacional Ciegos, Madrid, 
Spain. 


Mr. Sayed Abdel Fattah, Inspector- 
General, Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind, Cairo, Egypt. 


Mr. Ibrahim Ghassee- 
bah, Principal, Queen Huzeina In- 
stitute, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Mr. John Jarvis, Braille Secretary 
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and Correspondent, 
National Institute for the Blind, 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Langan, Chairman, AA- 
IB-AAWB Braille Committee; Super- 
intendent, Kentucky School for the 
Blind, 


Mr. Milos Licina, Vice-President 
des Aveugles Yougo- 
«slavie, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


Sr. Pardo Ospina, Director, Federa- 
cion Nacional Ciegos Sordo- 
mudos, Bogota, Columbia. 


The Reverend Luka Po-kae, Supe- 
rior, School for the Blind, Kem- 
mendine, Burma. 


Mr. George Raverat, European 
Director, American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind, Paris, France. 


Mr. Vaughan, Principal, Boys’ 
School for the Physically Handi- 
capped, Kimberley, South 


Mr. John Wilson, British 
don, England. 


the Federation ithe 

course its six meetings, the 
Committee prepared draft 
the future World Braille Council for 
submission the Director-General; 
made suggestions methods work 
the Council and the tasks which 
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Some members the Consultative Committee its meeting Paris last December: 


Left right, Mr. Ibrahim Mahmoud Ghasseebah, Mr. George Raverat, Mr. Milos Licina, 


Mr. Paul Langan. 


should undertake; and suggested names 
specialists braille who should 
invited become members the 
Council. 

The Committee recommended that 
the World Braille Council program 
should include the following matters: 
music notation; mathematical and sci- 
ence symbols; the compilation in- 
ternational catalog; the establishment 
regional councils deal, amongst 
other matters, with contracted braille; 
and assistance the 


tems for the African and South-East 


Asian languages. Considering that the 
principle the braille script re- 


flect far possible the alphabet and 
orthography used the sighted for 
particular language, the Committee 
divided the world languages into eight 
zones: 


Languages Europe and Euro- 
pean origin using Roman and allied 
scripts. 


Languages using scripts Indian 
origin. 


using Semitic scripts. 
Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Korean. 
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VII Languages Asia using the Ro- 
man script. 


VIII Indigenous languages Africa, 
Oceania and America using the Roman 
script. 


Composition First World 
Braille Council 


The Committee proposed that the 
composition the first World Braille 
Council should six members rep- 
resenting the various language zones, 
and three members chosen specialists 
and technicians, The following names 
were suggested the Director-General 
UNESCO the Committee and 
have been accepted and approved 
the membership the first World 
Braille Council: 


Mr. John Jarvis, National Institute 
for the Blind, London, England. 

Sr. Pardo Ospina, Federacion Na- 
cional Ciegos, Bogota, Columbia. 


Mr. Lal Advani, Ministry Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, India. 


Mr. Sayed Abdel Fattah, Cairo, 
Egypt. 


Professor Fan Kuei, (Chinese, 
Japanese and Korean zones) Wash- 
ington University, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, 


Mr. John Wilson, London, England. 


Mr. Rodenberg, Illinois School 
for the Blind, Jacksonville, U.S.A. 


Mr. Pierre Henri, Paris, France. 


Sir Clutha Mackenzie, London, Eng- 
land. 


was the expressed hope the 
Committee that the Director-General 
UNESCO would soon convene the 
members the World Braille Council 
and begin the important international 
work this group. was recommended 
the statutes that the Council should 
meet least once every five years. 


LANGAN, Member 
UNESCO Consultative Committee 


MANUFACTURERS GENUINE MOUNTAIN HICKORY 
WHITE CANES FOR THE BLIND SINCE 


MINTON CO., INC. 


Barbourville, Kentucky 
Write for our price list. 
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Can also furnish special Fluorescent canes with light reflectant qualities. 


Academic Requirements 


Colleges for Employment Blinded 


Persons Instructors 


the behest sponsoring agency 
young, war-blinded graduate student 
large Eastern university recently 
addressed letter each ten New 
England colleges inquiring about the 
prospects for the employment per- 
son such college teacher. 
his academic progression the war- 
blinded student was between the award- 
ing Master’s degree and the begin- 
ning work his Ph.D. degree. The 
question answered was whether 
could considered employable 
college teacher without having at- 
tained the Ph.D. degree. 

While his questioning was not 
prompted desire for scholarly re- 
search this respect but rather was 
made necessary practical prodding 
his interested Government, ob- 
tained some answers which should 
interest other students the same 
circumstances and agencies inter- 
ested their placement. 

The survey had certain limitations. 
was confined one section the 
country—New England—and only pri- 
vate colleges, mostly small, were can- 
vassed. the other hand, was as- 
sumed the student wished work 
eventually small New England col- 


lege. Allowance must also made for 


the fact that the colleges were answer- 
ing directly blind person, rather 
than intermediary. However, 
strangely enough, the reactions from 
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some the institutions were unusually 
direct and realistic and therefore more 
significant than might expected. 
Also, the inquiry stated specifically that 
was not application for employ- 
ment, thus placing pressure for im- 
mediate decision upon the institutions. 
The letter from the student reached 
the colleges inopportune time— 
during the early part the fall term 
when the faculty was busy with registra- 
tion and other matters and was least 
likely consider the employment po- 
tentialities young students, particu- 
larly blind ones, with clarity. The tim- 
ing was the result expediting rather 
than good planning, and the letter ar- 
rived the campuses time when 
the sympathy the deans faculty 
toward their fellow men might its 
lowest ebb. Hence, not reaching the 
schools time when leisurely, ana- 
lytical thinking was possible, got the 
more off-hand treatment generally ten- 
dered busy people. other words, 
quite accident, the questionnaire 
may have escaped some the less ob- 
jective thinking sometimes occasioned 
the presence blindness. 
Following the advice the interested 
agency some extent, the young stu- 
dent addressed five questions the col- 
leges. The questions are not repeated 
here because later turned out one 
two them proved not signifi- 
cant the problem how much train- 
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ing blinded person should receive be- 
fore attempting get appointment 
college faculty teaching position, 
and others were phrased such man- 
ner that they elicited reactions which 
are more meaningful classified under 
different categories than intended 
the questions. any event was con- 
cluded that the results the survey 
would more significant they were 
grouped under new headings rather 
than under the specific questions. The 
accompanying table sets forth the an- 
swers received terms five state- 
ments adduced from the questionnaire 
responses. 

All the colleges except possibly 
one instance stated that applicants 
holding doctor’s degree are given 
preference over other This, 
course, was expected. Naturally 
the institutions would like have 
many possible their faculty mem- 
bers the doctorate level. However, 
all them indicated that actual 
practice many their new instructors 
hold higher than master’s degree. 
this regard inferred that the col- 
leges may influenced such factors 
budgetary limitations, requirements 
some departments the school not 
being high others, desire 
suggest the area study which the 
instructor will work toward the doc- 
torate, etc. Some the schools implied 
that they tender temporary appoint- 
ments master’s degree holders for 
reasons expediency. few said they 
terminate such appointments within 
few years the appointees have not yet 
attained doctor’s degree. One two 
stated that Ph.D. degree holders are 
sometimes appointed initially assist- 
ant professorships rather than 
structorships. 

that the general hiring policy the 
schools surveyed contemplates that 
majority new appointees will not 
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Believes blind M.A. 


Believes Ph.D. 
would enhance blind 


applicant’s chance 


holder instructor 


could complete 
doctorate while 


Requires preparation Believes blind M.A. 


holder would 


for doctorate M.A. 


Hires M.A. holder 


employable employed getting employment 


holder instructors 


applicants 


Yes 


Yes 


School No. 


Yes 


Yes 


School No. 


Yes 


Yes 


School No. 


° 


Possibly Could 


VN 


*No direct answer given 
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yet have attained doctor’s degree. 
This may partly because Ph.D. 
holders seek appointments the larger 
institutions higher learning, thus 
leaving the smaller schools with fewer 
Ph.D.’s consider. 

addition being consistent with 
respect conveying the information 
that large percentage the teachers 
they appoint held higher than 
master’s degree, the ten schools were 
also consistent with regard stating 
that they require newly-appointed M.A. 
holders work their doctoral theses 
during their vacations and other spare 
time. Some the schools have re- 
quirement that before hired each 
appointee must have definite plan 
outlined for the completion the pro- 
gram for the doctorate. Some mention 
two three years being the time 
within which they expect the instructor 
have his doctor’s degree. Others men- 
tion time requirement, but gen- 
eral the assumption that the doctor’s 
degree will attained within rea- 
sonable period time, considering the 
amount time the instructor may de- 
vote the discipline without interfer- 
ing with the efficient performance 
his teaching duties. 

Some the colleges require that the 
applicant have completed the residence 
requirements for the doctorate 
otherwise well along the way the 
‘doctor’s degree. general the lack 
the Ph.D. does not bar appointment 
but precludes promotion 
ment permanent Only one 
school implied that 
instructor assistant professor indefi- 
nitely without the doctorate. 

Only three the schools held out 
any hope all that blind person 
holding higher than the M.A. de- 


gree would employable somewhere 


college teacher. Others admitted 
they had definite opinion the 
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matter avoided making any definite 
answer talking only general terms. 
However, one school thought that 
blindness would more bar 
employment the case M.A. 
holder than Ph.D. holder. 

the four schools which stated defi- 
nitely that blind person could not 
assume the duties full-time teach- 
ing position while the same time 
continuing his work toward the doc- 
torate, one reported that the first 
year two young teachers have about 
all they can keep with their 
teaching. Another the four gave 
unequivocal answer, claiming that 
almost impossible for any instructor 
both. Only two thought that 
would possible for blind person, 
though would heavy load and 
would depend upon the capacities 
the individual. The others avoided an- 
swering the question directly. One 
the latter suggested that large univer- 
sity where there would more ade- 
quate library facilities would bet- 
ter place for blind person attempt 
the dual role. 

general the schools that thought 
Ph.D. degree would enhance blind 
person’s opportunity getting employ- 
ment institution higher learn- 
ing believed the more advanced degree 
would increase his employability for 
the same reason would increase the 
employability sighted applicant. 
other words, the more impressive the 
scholastic attainment the greater the 
opportunities. the four schools that 
expressed opinion the possible 
effect which Ph.D. might have the 
blind applicant’s chance for job, all 
had some definite advice nevertheless. 
One stated that believed 
person could teach effectively, although 
attendance checking would prob- 
lem. Another said had once employed 
blind instructor and suggested that 
blind person should seek employment 
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school using the honor system 
rather than one using the proctor sys- 
tem. The third school thought blind- 
ness would more obstacle 
the small college than the large uni- 
versity. The fourth stated blind per- 
son would receive the same considera- 
tion any other applicant, all qualifi- 
cations being taken into account 
each case. 

Keeping mind that general 
rule exceedingly difficult for in- 
experienced blind teacher secure 
appointment college teaching posi- 
tion regardless what his qualifica- 
tions may be, several conclusions may 
drawn from the survey concerning 
the academic qualifications needed 
blind persons preparing college 
teachers: 


would undoubtedly ex- 
tremely difficult for novice blind 
teacher holding higher than the 
M.A. degree obtain employment 
college instructor. 

get appointment college faculty 
although held higher than the 
M.A. degree, would undoubtedly 
required work toward the doctorate 
and very doubtful that would 
quired for the preparation the doc- 
toral thesis while carrying full teach- 
ing load. 

Possession doctor’s degree be- 
fore seeking employment would enable 
him compete more equal basis 
with other applicants and retain 
position once had secured one. 


SAN FRANCISCO INSTITUTE THE EDUCATION 
BLIND CHILDREN 


San Francisco State College, co- 
operation with the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, offering two 
weeks’ Institute the education 
blind children, from July 14th through 
the 25th. This the first time that such 
short intensive approach has been 
employed teacher training pro- 
gram this area. The plan com- 
bine the traditional lecture method and 
the more modern workshop techniques 
exploring the most important prob- 
lems the education the blind 
child. Representatives state depart- 
ments education, social service or- 
ganizations and rehabilitation agencies, 
members the staff San Francisco 
State College and representatives na- 
tional organizations acting consult- 
ants special areas, will constitute 
the resource personnel. Among the out- 
standing authorities who will partici- 
pate are Dr. Elise Martens, former 
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Chief the Bureau Special Educa- 
tion, Federal Office 
Washington, C., Dr. Vita Stein 
Sommers, Psychologist, Veterans 
ministration, Los Angeles, California, 
Dr. Thomas Cutsforth, Psychologist, 
Mr. Russell Williams, Chief, Central 
Blind Rehabilitation Section, U.S.V.A. 
Hospital, Hines, Illinois, and Mr. 
Warren Bledsoe, Consultant Affairs 
the Blinded Veteran, 
Washington, The planning and 
development the workshop the 
administrative responsibility Dr. Leo 
Cain, Dean Educational Services 
and Summer Schools, San Francisco 
State College, Miss Georgie Lee Abel, 
Consultant Education, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld, Superintendent, California 
School for the Blind, and Mrs. Florence 
Henderson, Assistant Professor 
Education, San Francisco State College. 
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The printed bulletin 
nounces the Institute, setting forth its 
purpose, listing the lecturers for the 
general sessions, and giving adminis- 
trative information available the 
offices the American Foundation for 
the Blind, West 16th Street, New 
York 11, Y., and San Francisco 
State College, 124 Buchanan Street, 
San Francisco, California. Mrs, Flor- 
ence Henderson should contacted 
for further information relative 
housing and questions not discussed 
the bulletin. 

Teachers and professional workers 
with blind children should especially 
interested the four work groups 
which are scheduled meet every af- 
ternoon during the Institute. 

The group discussing “The Child 
With Multiple Handicaps” should of- 
fer special help teachers instructing 
ungraded classes blind children and 
school administrators social 
workers who are concerned with place- 
ment children who not fit into 
regular school program. Highly trained 
resource personnel the areas the 
physically and mentally handicapped 
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child will available this group 
throughout the work session. 

The workshop dealing with “The 
Elementary School Child” should have 
merit for those teachers who are in- 
terested improving their programs 
for the blind children attending ele- 
mentary school. Special materials and 
specialized methods instruction will 
examined this group. 

work group discussing “The Sec- 
ondary School Child” should 
specific help those interested cur- 
riculum development, guidance services 
and extra-curricular activities for blind 
students the junior-senior high 
school. 

The group dealing with the “Pre- 
school Blind Child” should spe- 
cial interest workers this area. 
The services for this group will ex- 
amined and attempt will made 
improve the existing techniques. 

hoped that administrators 
educational and social organizations 
will able take part this revo- 
lutionary new plan instruction 
the field the education the blind 
child. 
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EVALUATION THE BAUMAN-HAYES MANUAL 


Manual for the Psychological Examina- 
tion the Adult Blind. Bauman, Mary 
and Hayes, Samuel project the 
National Psychological Research Council 
for the Blind.) Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 


pp. $1.25. 


This Manual for the Psychological 
Examination the Adult Blind 
timely, practical, refreshingly brief 
guide the psychologist his con- 
tacts with blind clients. There noth- 
ing “deep” about it. The authors have 
not permitted themselves side- 
tracked into theoretical discussions 
any kind. 

From the point view this re- 
viewer specifically service pub- 
lication which will make important 
contribution through bringing the 
clinician feeling ease the pres- 
ence someone who cannot react 
visual cues; sufficient understanding 
the interrelationships between the blind 
client and his everyday environment 
that can appreciated in- 
dividual his own right, unavoidably 
subjected extra array daily 
tensions and strains, possessed gen- 
uine assets and equally genuine limita- 
tions, rather than physical and 
mental defective possessed chiefly 
limitations; information regarding tests 
which have thus far been adapted 
evolved for use with the adult blind; 
bibliography source material 
through which more detailed informa- 
tion may had tests, testing, and 
test interpretation; suggestions how 
set up, and what include in, psy- 
chological evaluations which are 
used vocational counselors under 
the federal-state rehabilitation 
gram. 

Although all five contributions are 
important, probably the first holds the 
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greatest value because its uniquely 
insightful introduction the blind 
person the clinician whose past ex- 
perience with the visually handicapped 
may limited. 

Nothing more vital the con- 
chological evaluation blind person 
than the initial establishment good 
rapport between counselor and client 
and between tester and client. This 
good rapport cannot had unless the 
counselor and tester themselves have 
achieved feeling ease the pres- 
ence someone who cannot move 
about freely new environment, who 
cannot react nods the head 
visually geared directions. careful 
study the first half the Manual 
should far helping the psychol- 
ogist and his tester achieve the neces- 
sary personal orientation. 

Although the authors not make 
distinction between psychologist and 
tester seems worthy emphasis here 
because the increasing frequency 
with which the actual testing done 
psychometrists, graduate stu- 
dents who may need the help 
manual such this even more than 
does the more highly experienced, full- 
fledged psychologist. Unless the tests 
are given and reported individuals 
who can handle the test situation with 
insight, and even with ingenuity based 
such insight, the psychologist’s final 
matter how emphatic he, himself, may 
be. 

the discussion tests and testing 
techniques assumed that the Man- 
ual will used only professional 
workers who already have considerable 
background general testing and 
counseling procedures. Consequently, 
emphasis given adjustments 
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testing procedures, modifications 
test content, indications validity 
and reliability, and sources sup- 
ly. 

all the major categories—intelli- 
gence, mechanical skills, interests and 
forth. actual experience group 
tests are usually given individually. Be- 
cause neither client nor examiner 
likely know braille, tests involving 
braille are seldom used, although oc- 
casionally test skill braille read- 
ing writing the point. 

result the prominence the 
federal-state rehabilitation program 
the increased demand for psychological 
appraisals the blind and because 
the frequency with which reports are 
used vocational counselors within 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
excellent article Dr. DiMichael 
has been reprinted full from the 
Journal Consulting Psychology 
“Characteristics Desirable Psycho- 
logical Report the Vocational Coun- 


pertinent information relating specifi- 
cally reports blind clients. 

The Manual contains really good 
discussion degrees blindness and 
varieties visual handicap. Probably 
much attention given secondary 
tion this sort, although one cannot 
help wishing that something had been 
said about the blind who are spastic 
but who may employable. 

The Bauman-Hayes Manual should 
available every psychologist, every 
tester, every vocational counselor the 
blind and should well studied. 
should prove especial value the 
clinician who has had limited previous 
experience with this particular group 
the handicapped. quote from 
the authors, that when 
blind and seeing person not have 
good rapport, the situation usually 
caused, not blindness, but the 
seeing person’s obvious feeling dis- 
comfort, fear patronage.”—K. 
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Reviews 


Seeing You—By Henry Barry. Al- 
fred Knopf, New York. 239 pp. $3.00. 
Any personal account adjustment 

being blinded bound inter- 

esting, and the story this World War 

The publisher’s evaluation the 
book, appears the jacket, di- 
vided. the one hand, Barry’s work 
described inspiring and ex- 
traordinary human document. the 
other hand, are told that “Barry 
was ordinary guy from ordinary 
town.” The latter seems the more 
reasonable appraisal. 

The weakness the account, the 
judgment this reviewer, stems from 
the fact that the author did not con- 
cern himself exclusively with the cre- 
ative and literary purpose describing 
his experiences lived them, but 
confused this goal with that keeping 
the reader entertained. The result 
very readable book full interesting 
incidents and funny stories, but one 
which lacks unity and strength. 

The only basis which this work 
merits praise story “an ordi- 
nary guy.” lacks integrity, may 
said that most humans do. 
achieves, not true inspiration, but 
romanticized version it, that too 
human. often trite and con- 
trived, are most much the 
time. Viewed this way, the book does 
show that while blindness brings about 
drastic changes the life ordi- 
nary man, his status person not 
lessened, but even appears 
strengthened the experience. the 
same token, error try fit 
every example adjustment blind- 
ness within framework heroism 
and stark drama. Henry Barry good 
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enough is, without being the star 
Broadway play Hollywood 
movie. 


Handbook For The Blind—By Juliet 
Bindt. The Macmillan Company. 224 
$3.50. 

Handbook for the Blind, Mrs. 
Juliet Bindt offers very real and prac- 
tical solutions problems arising 
the every day life blind person. 
Being blind herself she writes with 
keen and sympathetic understanding 
the difficulties encountered, yet she 
engenders confidence the reader, 
making him feel these are entirely 
within his grasp solve. Her approach 
positive and straightforward. She 
plunges immediately into the core 
the problem full awareness that 
not the lack sight that disturb- 
ing, but rather the restrictions places 
the freedom independent and 
self reliant. She begins with complete 
acceptance blindness, placing 
within the range normal experience 
—for facing problems and finding solu- 
tions experience common all. 
This attitude works magic 
reader. Any feeling distress auto- 
matically abandoned begins 
explore with her the many ways 
getting around his limitations. 

Part One the book addressed 
directly the blind. Under separate 
headings, discussed clear, concise 
manner, are the various techniques 
which can utilized meeting ordi- 
nary situations without the use sight. 
Covered are such items arranging 


identifying clothes and other arti- 


cles, the importance maintaining 
good personal appearance, develop- 
ing acceptable table manner, getting 
about alone, how independent 
cooking, housekeeping, caring for chil- 
dren, handling business, reading, 
writing, and leisure time activities. 
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may revelation some discover 
how many things can done without 
being able see. The author simply 
explains what can done and how 
it. Her mind works thoroughly 
explore the range possibilities, but 
while numerous solutions 
gested she does not offer them final 
conclusive. Rather, she offers them 
starting point stir the reader’s 
imagination and determination find 
ways that are compatible with his tem- 
perament and need. She urges him 
develop his capacity for independent 
action. 

trait blind person, the author en- 
courages him cultivate it. Order 
essential independent action. the 
blind person knows that certain things 
are certain places, will move 
about freely and confidently, and spare 
himself the frustration that comes from 
endless searching. always keeps 
his white shirts the left hand side 
the top drawer, for example, 
need see them. 

The author also believes 
person should make effort keep 
neatly and attractively dressed. 
sonal grooming, indifferent toward 
clothes, simply because unable 
see himself. matter self respect 
and personal satisfaction have hair 
style that becoming and well kept, 
have make-up that perfectly ap- 
plied, and wear clothes that are har- 
monious color and neat appear- 
ance. And certainly makes differ- 
ence the impression that left with 
the sighted. 

Eating problem because the sub- 
touch and the other senses 
for sight sometimes results the em- 
ployment techniques that are objec- 
tionable sighted people. Here the 
blind person must make choice be- 
tween doing everything for himself and 
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running the risk offending others, 


asking for help crucial moments 
conform socially accepted rules 
etiquette. The author favors asking for 
help when difficult locate, iden- 
tify, manage food, more im- 
portant well-mannered, graceful, 
and inconspicuous than entirely 
self reliant this instance. the 
same time, the blind person en- 
couraged develop skills the han- 
dling food which will minimize the 
necessity asking for more help than 
needed. not favor the suggestion 
using “pusher” standard equip- 
ment, nor the use the little fingers 
explore the plate fork can 
used instead. Some suggestions are 
made which are quite sound, such 
keeping the hands low and moving 
them slowly avoid knocking things 
over, and making table explorations 
casually possible. these would 
like add two very effective tools for 
meeting the 
poise, and sense humor. 

Getting about alone one the 
most intimidating problems confront- 
ing blind person. However, fol- 
lows the author’s instructions, will 
move right out his rocking chair into 
world action. achieve this 
transition things are necessary: 
the courage quell one’s fears and 
keep trying spite failure; and 
keenness observation with all 
the remaining senses.” 

Guide dogs and canes are thoroughly 
discussed, both their advantages 
and disadvantages, but the impression 
left that neither one really neces- 
sary. The value cane underesti- 
mated the book. Although the real 
function the cane acknowledged 
guide and feeler objects, greater 
emphasis placed its use sum- 
mons for assistance and signal traffic. 
shocking read the suggestion 
tap the cane blow whistle the 
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corner when needing help cross 
street. This inconsistent with the 
author’s thesis inconspicuous 
all times. 

Part Two the book directed 
the sighted. The author’s approach re- 
veals sensitivity and understanding 
the problems and point view the 
sighted, well those the blind 
their relationship with each other. Sug- 
gestions are made for coping with vari- 
ous situations which times create 
crisis for both. Some the suggestions 
avoid awkwardness and confusion 
are follows: avoid awkwardness 
and confusion the sighted person 
asked that always extend his hand 
greeting; that speak immediately 
when introduced enable the blind 
person look directly him for ac- 
knowledgement; that speak directly 
the blind person instead address- 
ing him through his companion; that 
allow the blind person take his 
arm when guiding him through un- 
familiar surroundings; that warn 
him steps the point approach- 
ing them instead several feet away; 
that precede blind person through 
door; and that gently touch the 
blind person’s hand the arm 
chair orient him its position. 
visual observations concrete terms 
that invoke mental image. Superla- 
tives leave only feeling—factual de- 
scriptions convey idea. making 
the sighted person aware ways 
which can helpful, natural and 
comfortable relationship will follow. 

The author asserts there are rigid 
rules which will apply all blind per- 
sons all situations. Allowance must 
made for individual differences 
temperament and adjustment 
blindness. “No two blind persons have 
identical reactions, need the same 
kind and degree assistance.” Some 
need more help than others. gen- 
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eral, best for the sighted person 
ask when and how can as- 
sistance instead assuming that cer- 
tain things should done routinely. 
The author warns against doing more 
than necessary—of carrying the spirit 
helpfulness too far, leaving the blind 
person with feeling inadequacy. 
needs have things done for him 
only regard matters which require 
sight. For the rest needs guidance 
which will free him for independent 
action and thought. Intelligent under- 
standing where vision leaves off and 
the other senses pick informs the 
sighted person when can 
genuine assistance. And the final 
analysis the blind person’s respon- 
sibility take the initiative supply- 
ing information which will lead un- 
derstanding. 

Mrs. Bindt has performed com- 
mendable service blind and sighted 
alike writing this book. would like 
have seen more daring and origi- 
nal approach and some mention the 
psychological implications 
sophical point view, since these are 
basic positive adjustment blind- 
ness. However, she has realistically pre- 
sented most the problems which usu- 
ally provoke frustration and hardship. 
While new ideas are given 
thorough compilation existing 
methods and techniques one volume 
for convenient reference and guidance. 
will especially valuable newly 
blind person for will discover many 
ways relieve him from the bondage 
his handicap. And these will 
add his own. 

—L. Frances Smith 


“Keep Your Head Up, Mr. Putnam!”—By 
Peter Putnam. Harper Brothers, New 
York. 171 pp. $2.50. 

was like homecoming week the 
old alma mater, reading Peter Putnam’s 

“Keep Your Head Up, Mr. Putnam!” 
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The Seeing Eye, Morristown, New 
Jersey, matriculated fear and stum- 
bling and graduated from with hand- 
ful dog and surer step—it came 
back vividly personal experi- 
ence, this objective and matter- 
of-fact presentation rememberings, 
the young man whom hunting ac- 
cident blinded just before his senior 
year Princeton. The book jacket tells 
has done much, Peter Putnam, 
since the late autumn 1941 when 
first counted the porch steps the 
great door behind which lay this very 
specialized learning. has—with the 
help his new eyes, Seeing-Eye Minnie, 
dubbed Minerva—returned graduate 
from Princeton, two degrees 
name, marry, father children, take 
his profession teaching and writing. 
But through all, vivid and retaina- 
ble were his impressions, remembers 
the intramural adjustments 
Morristown treks, his widely differing 
schoolfellows, his warmly concerned 
mentors. And writes all with 
humor, appreciation, and sentimental- 
ism-free sentiment. Covering, the 
book does, essentially the period this 
blind man’s young life which began 
with his first greeting from his Seeing- 
Eye your head up, Mr. 
which the book 
titled, the relatively calm sailing un- 
derstandable. could wish that this 
young man’s typewriter had gone out 
bounds, maybe, and shared com- 
petently the Sturm and Drang that 
must, certainly, also have gone with 
him into acceptance of, and adjustment 
to, his optical blackout. 

that wider horizoned picture 
scheduled for later? 

any rate, “Keep Your Head Up, 
Mr. Putnam!” book you will want 
read. May crowd the best-seller 
list! 


—Skulda Baner 
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“Social Treatment the Young 
Blind Child” the title article 
Beth Eaton Hill which appeared 
Social Casework for November, 1951. 
The article primarily concerned with 
the functions the medical social case- 
worker dealing with chil- 
dren. The study based 206 cases 
retrolental fibroplasia the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The author dis- 
cusses the most common anxieties 
parents, such medical diagnosis and 
treatment, intellectual capacity the 
child, community attitudes, etc. There 
brief report three cases and 
methods used dealing with these 
anxieties. The author concludes that 
the majority parents with supportive 
treatment able make satisfactory 
adjustments child’s blindness. 

The second edition (1951) “Blind 
and Partially Seeing Children 
nois” has been published the Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children 
Chicago. The pamphlet describes the 
extent defective vision among chil- 
dren the resources available 
for meeting current needs, 


jected programs. 
2 


“Beating the Clock for Charlie,” 
Nelson Drake, appeared 
ber, 1951 issue The Lion. The Char- 
lie the title refers Charlie Thorn- 
ton, athletic coach the Arizona State 
School for Deaf and Blind. Mr. Thorn- 
ton realized that track was essential 
the conditioning his wrestlers but 
found that running ordinary 
track was unsatisfactory. conceived 
the idea building track with 
guide rail made smooth steel piping 
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and with the supports curving outward 
that they would not interfere with 
the legs the runners. The result 
that group blind athletes can run 
together eliminating the need for as- 
sistance. The track acted incen- 
tive all the boys who are now 
anxious the clock for Charlie.” 


bus, Ohio, have recently published the 
report the second Pediatric 
Research Conference. The subject was 
retrolental fibroplasia. The Conference 
was held Bellevue Medical Center 
April 28, 1951. The purpose the 
Conference was assist the correla- 
tion the latest research information 
and stimulate further research. The 
chairman was Dr. Emmett Jr., 
and twenty-five the nation’s leading 
pediatricians, 
participated. The report not pop- 
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ular terminology and not suitable for 
use with parents blind children, but 
interest and assistance pro- 
fessional workers the field. 


January 1952, marked the centen- 
nial Louis Braille’s death. The New 
York Times Magazine for that date 
featured article Helen Keller en- 
titled “Light Bearer the World 
Darkness.” Miss Keller pays homage 
the memory the man whose method 
writing gave the education the 
blind stability and ease un- 
dreamed before.” 


The Journal the American Medi- 
cal Association for August 18, 1951, 
carried study Charles Freeble, 
Jr. and James Donahue “Syphilis 
and Gonorrhea Causes Blind- 
ness.” This study blindness 
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among persons declared legally blind 
the state Ohio during the ten- 
year period from January 1939 
December 31, 1948. Among all cases 
where the etiology blindness was 
known, was found that infectious dis- 
eases were the most common causes 
blindness. 59.5 per cent blindness 
due infectious diseases was caused 
syphilis. Thus ranks first among 
all per cent all cases. 
They found that significant de- 
crease percentage was noted during 
the decade under consideration. the 
other hand, significant decrease 
blindness due gonorrheal infection 
was noted. Their study seems indi- 


that neither sex nor race factor 


blindness due syphilis. 


Enlarged National Industries Shop 
Milwaukee 


The Alvin Brush and Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, has been taken over 
new non-profit corporation “to im- 
prove the company’s position the 
market blind aid merchandise.” 
Articles incorporation were filed un- 
der the name the new firm, Indus- 
tries for the Blind. The Alvin firm’s 
blind employees constituted per 
cent its force, and the new corpora- 
tion’s plans call for greatly increased 
employment blind persons and 
greatly increased production non- 
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profit corporation instead com- 
petitor with non-profit corporation. 


Helen Keller Near East 


Dr. Helen Keller, with Miss Polly 
Thomson, left plane April for 
tour the Near East behalf the 
blind populations the countries 
there. Cairo was Miss Keller’s first stop, 
and the itinerary includes many 
schools, workshops, and other institu- 
tions for the blind Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Hashemite Jordan, and Israel, 
including Jerusalem. Following her 
visit the Near East, her tour will in- 
clude Paris, where she will participate 
the Louis Braille centennial observ- 
ance arranged the French govern- 
ment. Among the latter ceremonies will 
appearance with French and 
UNESCO officials lecturer the 
Sorbonne. 

4a 


National Association India 


National Association for the Blind 
has been formed India, described 
resolution “an association for the 
blind, the workers for the blind, and 
the sympathizers the blind”. It’s 
aims and hopes are described being 
directed the whole India secure 
co-operation organizations work- 
ing for the blind, and the co-ordination 
their activities. non-official body, 
“free from daily government worries,” 
the association intends formulate 
national plan adequately tackle 
national problem involving upwards 
two million totally blind and very 
large number partially 
sons. 
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Connecticut School for the Blind, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. She received her 
degree from the University Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, Massachusetts, 1939. Fol- 
lowing this, Mrs. Hayes took the Harvard 
Course Perkins Institute and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. She has taught the Idaho 
School for the Blind, the Maryland School 
for the Blind, and the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, public school system. She has done 
graduate work Trinity College and 
Hillyer College, both Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
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armed forces World War II, and then 
was the staff Old Farms Convalescent 
Hospital. now Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Specialist with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


CHAIRMAN THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
the North Carolina State Commission 
for the Blind since its creation, Dr. How- 
ard Jensen marshals powerful argu- 
ments favor the integrated type 
program for the blind that North Carolina 
has. Dr. Jensen also Chairman the 
Department Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy Duke University. His article was 
first read paper before the Southern 


Sociological Society meeting Atlanta, 


Georgia, last spring. 
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